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Overview 



Community colleges provide access to higher education for millions of Americans who might not 
otherwise be able to pursue it. However, despite the pivotal role these institutions play in promoting 
social equity, they continue to struggle with low student persistence and completion rates, particular- 
ly among male students of color. It is this dilemma that spurred Lumina Foundation to launch the 
Achieving the Dream initiative in 2003 as a bold national effort to improve student outcomes and 
reduce achievement gaps at community colleges. 

This study draws on the experiences of 87 African-American, Hispanic, and Native American men 
who were enrolled in developmental math courses at four Achieving the Dream institutions to find 
out more about what affects the success of men of color in community college. The fieldwork 
explored how students’ experiences in their high schools and communities, as well as their identities 
as men of color, influenced their decisions to go to college and their engagement in school. The 
students offered their perspectives in their own words in three rounds of focus groups and interviews 
during the 2007-08 academic year. Key findings include: 

• Motivations for going to college. There was no “average upbringing” among the men in 
this sample; their family situations and economic backgrounds were diverse, and the time 
that had elapsed between high school and college ranged from one year to 10 or more. Nev- 
ertheless, the men shared common motivations for enrolling in college. Those most fre- 
quently cited were to increase their earning power and to be a role model for their children. 

• Encounters with prejudice. These men identified low expectations and negative stereo- 
types based on their race, ethnicity, and gender as salient elements of their experiences in 
their high schools, communities, and sometimes on their college campuses. While the na- 
ture and intensity of these experiences varied across racial and ethnic groups, men in all 
groups recounted that they had been unfairly judged by their appearance. 

• Identities as men of color. Though most of the men initially found their community col- 
lege to be more welcoming than their high school, they reported negative encounters over 
time with some faculty and staff. The men explicitly rejected stereotypes based on their race 
or ethnicity and said that such attitudes did not affect their self-image or behavior. By con- 
trast, norms related to their identity as men — characterized principally by self-reliance — 
exerted a powerful influence on their ability to engage in college. Whether placing a priority 
on paid work over school, avoiding making friends on campus, or failing to seek out aca- 
demic or financial help, these men frequently acted in ways that reinforced their masculine 
identities, while at times hindering their chances of academic success. 

By reporting how these men perceive their college environment and its challenges, this study hopes 
to take an important step toward understanding what community colleges can do to better meet the 
needs of their male students of color. The report concludes with some recommendations for how 
community colleges can ensure that these students receive the benefits of supports that can help 
them succeed and outlines a number of strategies that have already shown promise in improving the 
outcomes of underprepared community college students. 
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Preface 



The nation’s nearly 1,200 community colleges enroll nearly half of all undergraduates. 
The accessibility and relatively low cost of these colleges make them especially important for 
low-income, minority, and first-generation students. Yet nearly half of all students enrolled in 
community colleges fail to complete their education. Academic outcomes are particularly low 
for students who must take developmental, or remedial, courses and for African-American, 
Hispanic, and Native America men, who are overrepresented in such courses relative to their 
proportion of college enrollment. 

As part of Lumina Foundation for Education’s Achieving the Dream initiative, a re- 
search team led by MDRC conducted interviews and focus groups with 87 male students of 
color who had placed into developmental math courses at four community colleges. The goal of 
our study was to find out more about how their experiences in their high schools and communi- 
ties, as well as their identities as men of color, affected their decisions to attend college and their 
engagement in school. 

The students’ responses were thoughtful, frank, and enlightening and offer insights into 
the kinds of programs and policies that might help community colleges better meet the needs of 
men of color and raise their chances of success. 



Gordon L. Berlin 
President 
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Executive Summary 



Community colleges play a crucial role in American higher education. Their open 
access and relatively low cost provide opportunities for millions of students to acquire the skills 
they need to obtain a good job or enter a four-year college or university. Unfortunately, far too 
many students who begin community college with the intention of earning a degree or transfer- 
ring never complete their goal. Community college leaders are particularly concerned about the 
especially low rates of college completion among African-American, Hispanic, and Native 
American male students. 

Achieving the Dream: Community Colleges Count is a national initiative launched by 
Lumina Foundation for Education to increase the academic success of all community college 
students, with a particular emphasis on low-income students and students of color. The initiative 
seeks to accomplish this goal by helping community colleges make better use of data on 
students’ outcomes as they develop, implement, and evaluate strategies to improve students’ 
success. Since its inception in 2003, the initiative has expanded to 102 participating colleges in 
22 states. 

This report takes an in-depth look at the perceptions and experiences of male students 
of color at four Achieving the Dream colleges located in the southeastern and southwestern 
United States. Over the course of the 2007-08 academic year, a research team led by MDRC 
conducted qualitative interviews and focus groups with 87 African-American, Hispanic, and 
Native American male students who were enrolled in developmental math classes at these 
colleges. Most of the data were collected during three rounds of student focus groups and 
interviews, which were supplemented by interviews with selected faculty and counse- 
lors/advisers and classroom observations. The men received modest incentive payments to 
participate in both the focus groups and individual interviews. 

The fieldwork for this study was designed to elicit the perspectives of the students re- 
garding three main research questions: 

• What were the factors that motivated the students to enroll in community 
college? 

• How were the students’ backgrounds — academic, social, and cultural — 
relevant to their postsecondary experiences and behaviors? 

• What cultural or identity-related factors aided or impeded the students’ 
ability to engage socially and academically on their campuses? 
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In order to provide context for the experiences of the men in this sample, much of the 
inquiry focused on learning more about their backgrounds in their communities. Researchers 
asked the men about their educational and work histories, their relationships with family and 
friends, the factors that influenced their decisions to attend college, and their experiences on 
their respective campuses. The students’ responses illustrate how their life experiences have 
shaped their identities, behaviors, and choices as individuals and as college students. Further- 
more, they offer insight into promising recommendations for programs and policies that might 
help community colleges better meet the needs of male students of color. 



Students’ Backgrounds and Motivations for Attending College 

There was no “average experience” in the upbringing of these men. They came from a 
variety of economic backgrounds and family situations; some of the younger participants still 
lived at home with their parents, while many of the older participants had families of their own. 
Even though there were differences among the men, a few common themes emerged in how 
they described their personal histories and reasons for pursuing a college education: 

• Most of the men encountered low expectations and stereotypes based on 
their race or ethnicity during high school. Men from all racial and ethnic 
groups reported that they were discouraged by some of their high school 
teachers, were not aware of college preparatory activities, or received little or 
no guidance counseling. Whether it was intended or not, they got a message 
that they were not “college material.” 

• The majority of men in the study spent time in the work force after 
completing high school or a General Educational Development certifi- 
cate (GED), and nearly all were working while attending college. Fewer 
than half of the sample members entered college immediately after high 
school. Most worked for several years, often in more than one job. Many also 
reported positive experiences with work and indicated that it held meaning 
for them beyond simply earning a wage. Work helped them gain life expe- 
rience and discipline; it also contributed to their self-image as men and as 
providers for their families. 

• Many of the men were motivated to pursue postsecondary education in 
order to better provide for their families and be role models for their 
children. The men were primarily drawn to college as a way to gain access 
to higher-paying employment that would allow themselves and their families 
to enjoy a better way of life. Some of the men expressed ambitions to open 
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their own businesses, while others went to college as a way to escape “the 
’hood” or move beyond their difficult pasts. 



Racial and Ethnic Identity 

The men in this study identified themselves as African-American, Hispanic, or Native 
American. During focus groups and interviews, they were asked to talk about this identity and 
how it influenced their lives in their communities and on campus. 

• Across the sample, men encountered prejudice or conflict based on race 
or ethnicity, though members of each group described their experiences 
in different ways. The African-American men in the sample felt that being 
black and male put them at an immediate disadvantage in various walks of 
life; they reported that teachers, police, and other people in positions of au- 
thority presumed that they were more likely to fail based on their race and 
gender. Several Hispanic men reported experiencing stereotypes related not 
only to their ethnicity, but also to their socioeconomic status and material 
possessions; sometimes these negative judgments came from within their 
own communities. The Native American men described the challenges of 
moving between tribal and mainstream American cultures, as they felt tom 
between different traditions and expectations. 

• Across racial and ethnic groups, the men reported that they did not let 
low societal expectations affect their self-image or influence their beha- 
vior. The men were frustrated or angered by people who judged them based 
on their race or ethnicity and gender. At the same time, they did not allow the 
negative attitudes and racial stereotypes they encountered to hinder their pur- 
suit of higher education and career goals. 

• While the men reported feeling judged negatively and unfairly based on 
their appearance, they were not willing to change their clothing or hair- 
styles in order to gain wider acceptance. Men of diverse appearances de- 
scribed instances when they were made to feel suspect or unwelcome in their 
communities. Some men reported that they were routinely stereotyped or 
even wrongly identified as gang members based on particular styles they 
chose to wear, such as baggy jeans, white T-shirts, braided hairstyles, tattoos, 
or gold jewelry. Nevertheless, these men chose not to change their appear- 
ance and, instead, pushed others to accept them as they are. They felt that 
their dress was a personal expression that had nothing to do with their moti- 
vation or ability. 
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Engagement on Campus 

Research suggests that students who find ways of engaging with faculty, staff, and other 
students are more likely to persist and attain their academic goals. As the men in this study 
spoke about their college experiences, it became clear that such engagement was not always 
easy or automatic, owing to factors both within and outside the men’s control. 

• In contrast with how they described their experiences in their communi- 
ties and high schools, most of the men reported feeling welcomed when 
they first arrived at community college. A number of students spoke about 
positive encounters with counselors and advisers when they initially enrolled 
in college and considered their college to be more “color blind” than their 
high school. 

• In many cases, initially positive experiences on campus were followed by 
negative encounters with faculty or staff. After being on their campuses 
for a while, the men started to perceive that some college faculty and person- 
nel made negative judgments about them based on how they looked. The 
men deeply resented being stereotyped. They felt that their seriousness as 
students should not be called into question because of their race, gender, or 
choices of clothing and hairstyle, and they were unwilling to change their ap- 
pearance to “fit in.” 

• Few of the men reported having close relationships with college faculty 
or staff. Nevertheless, they were sensitive to how they were treated by 
college personnel and wanted to be shown respect. These men generally 
did not look to faculty or staff as friends or mentors, nor did they think it was 
important for faculty or staff to try to “relate” to them. They were apprecia- 
tive, however, when instructors and staff displayed a caring attitude. For ex- 
ample, the men valued faculty who made an effort to describe difficult con- 
cepts in layperson’s terms or to make sure that everyone in the class 
understood the topic before moving on. However, the men were particularly 
sensitive to any signs of disrespect. A single negative encounter could be 
enough to keep them from seeking further assistance from a particular faculty 
or staff member. 

• Most of the men reported that they did not make friends with other stu- 
dents on campus. Rather than seeing friends as an asset, many ex- 
pressed concern that friends could distract them from reaching their 
goals. Their experiences led them to believe that friends could be untrustwor- 
thy; in order to illustrate the risk of being pulled off course, some pointed to 
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former friends who had become involved in drugs or criminal activity. Dur- 
ing the focus groups, the men said that they were not in school to make 
friends. Given research showing that friendship is a valuable contributor to 
students’ success, especially when it involves networking and studying to- 
gether, this outlook could present an additional challenge for these men. 

• Even though they reported a lack of interest in making friends, some 
men called for more opportunities to engage in extracurricular activi- 
ties. The men in this study complained about the lack of gymnasiums, bas- 
ketball courts, and even support groups designed specifically for men on 
their campuses. Some felt that sports teams would help them to get more in- 
volved and take more pride in their college. 

Money, Work, and Seeking Help from Others 

As previously noted, the men in this study adhered to traditional notions of manhood, 
including a strong belief in independence and self-reliance. This gender-based attitude came 
through forcefully when they were asked to talk about their perspectives on employment and on 
seeking help from others. 

• By and large, the men were strongly influenced by notions of manhood 
that held that they should work and take care of their families. At the 
same time, work often interfered with their ability to commit sufficient 
time to their studies. These students viewed work not only as a means to 
provide for material needs, but also as an essential element of their identities 
as men. Unfortunately, there were also indications that work impeded their 
engagement in school. The faculty interviewed for this study believed that 
the large number of hours these men committed to work interfered with their 
passing classes. Many of the men confirmed that their work encroached on 
school and said that they did not “have time” for school once they left cam- 
pus. 

• The men generally preferred to support themselves rather than receive 
assistance from other sources, including government financial aid. Many 
of the men talked about the difficulty they faced staying in school while also 
supporting a family. At the same time, they seemed to take pride in “going it 
alone” and did not like to ask for help from either family members or gov- 
ernment agencies. In the final focus group, some of the men indicated a lack 
of familiarity with financial aid processes and expressed an interest in learn- 
ing more. It is noteworthy that very few of the students in the study had filled 
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out the Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA), which is required 
to receive federal Pell grants and most other financial aid. 

• Many of the men experienced a conflict between their masculine identi- 
ties and the need to ask for help in college. Asking for support of any kind 
— financial, academic, or personal — seemed to violate these students’ no- 
tions of what it meant to be a man: strong, independent, and self-reliant. En- 
couragingly, there was some evidence that those who had been in school 
longer were more likely to ask for help, suggesting that an initial resistance to 
help-seeking can be overcome with time. 



Possible Strategies to Reach and Better Serve Men of Color 

For the most part, the men in this study have the same needs for financial, academic, 
and social support as other students. Where they may differ is in the experiences they bring with 
them to college — in particular, the low expectations and racial stereotypes they encountered in 
high school and in their communities — and in their strongly held views about appropriate 
masculine behavior. On the one hand, their tendencies toward independence and self-reliance 
may have helped them overcome many of the obstacles placed in their paths, including racist 
attitudes in their high schools and communities. On the other hand, these attributes may be 
maladaptive in a college environment, where students are encouraged to seek help to solve 
increasingly difficult problems and take on new responsibilities. The findings from this study 
suggest that colleges may need to make special efforts to intervene with men of color. While the 
evidence on effective interventions is limited, a number of ideas have been implemented or 
proposed. The following are some options for colleges to consider: 

• Develop strategies to ease the challenging transition to college. Most stu- 
dents find college to be an intimidating place at first; even the best prepared 
need to learn the rules of their new enviromnent. Some community colleges 
have developed summer “bridge” programs to help recent high school 
graduates become acquainted with their campus, leam basic college “survival 
skills” (such as how to manage time and study for exams), and prepare for 
the assessment tests that will be used to place them into appropriate English 
and math courses. Less intensive than “bridge” programs, orientations can 
help to introduce students to counselors and other key faculty or staff; ex- 
plain college policies and procedures on critical topics such as adding or 
dropping classes and applying for financial aid; and take students on tours of 
tutoring centers, libraries, and other facilities. Colleges that are already offer- 
ing such programs might focus on how to enhance and extend them to reach 
more male students of color. For example, because this population may be 
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particularly resistant to seeking help, colleges might consider mandating 
orientation or “bridge” programs for new students. A number of community 
colleges have already begun to require attendance at an orientation for all 
new students. 

• Create tailored opportunities for men of color to build social connections 
with other students, faculty, and staff. While the literature on academic 
engagement suggests that strong social connections are a key factor contri- 
buting to student success, the men in this study indicated that they did not 
come to school to make friends, and many encountered negative stereotypes 
in their interactions on campus. Given this dilemma, colleges might consider 
creating more focused opportunities to help men of color meet people and 
feel more comfortable on campus. One strategy that a number of community 
colleges have adopted is “learning communities,” in which students are 
placed into small groups that move together through two or more classes 
with integrated curricula. A rigorous evaluation by MDRC of one learning 
communities program, at Kingsborough Community College in New York, 
found positive effects on course completion and other outcomes. Further- 
more, a subgroup analysis suggested that men derived particular benefit from 
the intervention. Mentoring programs, sports facilities, and extracurricular 
athletic competitions can also provide venues for men of color to get to know 
other people like themselves and build relationships outside of class. 

• Use intrusive forms of counseling and advising to reach students who 
might not seek help on their own. Most community colleges are under- 
resourced in the area of counseling and advising. As a result, many students 
receive only limited assistance in selecting a major, identifying which 
courses they need to take in what sequence, and getting referrals to campus 
or community resources that can help them to reach their goals. Such limita- 
tions can be a particular problem for men of color, who might be less likely 
than other students to seek out assistance, even as they face additional chal- 
lenges related to poor academic preparation and the negative stereotypes they 
encounter. In response, colleges may want to consider taking a more active 
role to bring counseling and advising services to at-risk students, rather than 
waiting for students to take the initiative. One increasingly popular strategy is 
the “student success” course, in which counselors or other instructors help 
students set goals, leam study skills, explore stress reduction techniques, and 
tour campus tutoring centers and other facilities. Evaluations of student suc- 
cess courses at community colleges in Florida and California suggest positive 
results, though proper targeting is key. (More capable students may resent 
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such courses and feel held back, since the credits do not generally count 
toward a degree.) 

Another creative solution, developed by South Texas College, is the Beacon 
Mentoring program, in which trained college personnel make visits to lower- 
level and developmental math classes to remind students that tutoring and 
other help is available and to act as a “go to” person for students who have 
questions or need someone to talk to. An MDRC evaluation of the Beacon 
Mentoring program found that it got students to use more campus services 
and led to modest increases in the number of part-time students and 
developmental math students who passed the math course. Finally, some col- 
leges have taken steps to assign students to counselors or advisers and to re- 
quire at least one visit per semester. A primary goal is to encourage students 
to form an ongoing relationship with a campus professional who can help 
them stay on a path toward completion. 

• Provide financial opportunities that will help men of color balance work 
and school obligations. The men in this study felt a strong need to earn their 
own money — not just to meet basic material needs, but also to reinforce 
their core beliefs about manhood. Unfortunately, their job commitments led 
them to reduce the time they spent on campus and on their studies. One op- 
tion that policymakers and college administrators might consider is to create 
more work-study positions and market these opportunities to men of color. 
Another option, currently being evaluated by MDRC in several states around 
the country, is to create performance-based scholarships that allow students 
to “earn” money for school as they demonstrate their ability to remain 
enrolled with a grade point average of “C” or better. This type of program 
produced large positive effects for a group of mostly African-American 
women at two Louisiana community colleges; an ongoing evaluation will de- 
termine whether it also works for other target groups, including men of color. 
Finally, given the lack of information about financial aid opportunities con- 
veyed by many of the men in this study, colleges might consider creating 
workshops to inform students about the array of resources available to help 
them cover school and living expenses, including Pell grants, state aid, and 
subsidized loans. Such workshops may be incorporated into the student suc- 
cess courses described above. 

• Foster open dialogue about race, gender, and differences in appearance. 

Many of the men in this study encountered negative stereotypes based on 
their appearance. Some felt that they were disrespected by college faculty or 
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staff. In fairness, it is possible that some faculty and staff felt intimidated by 
the students’ style of dress. Colleges may be able to improve campus rela- 
tions for male students of color by creating forums in which students, faculty, 
and staff come together to discuss their perceptions, beliefs, and experiences 
regarding topics of race and gender discrimination. Such forums work best 
when they are managed by a trained facilitator. The Equity Scorecard at the 
University of Southern California’s Center for Urban Education also offers 
tools to assist college administrators and faculty identify gaps in achievement 
between racial and ethnic groups and initiate steps to promote equity. 

Increasing the engagement and success of men of color in community college is central 
to the Achieving the Dream initiative and to the world of postsecondary education. This report 
marks one step toward understanding and addressing the challenges of this population of 
students. However, more research needs to be done in order to identify effective strategies to 
improve the college persistence and completion rates of male students of color. Among the 
strategies listed above, only a few have been evaluated using a control group, and even these are 
limited to a single college. Finding proven solutions is critical not only for the future of students 
like those in this study, but also for our well-being as a nation. As President Barack Obama said 
during his 2008 presidential campaign: “If you feel good about me, there’s a whole lot of young 
men out there who could be me, if given the chance.” 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Community colleges are important institutions of higher learning for a wide variety of 
students. They enroll almost half of all undergraduates in the United States and play a crucial 
role in preparing individuals for trades, careers, and baccalaureate programs. 1 Their open access 
policies provide opportunities to pursue higher education for millions of students who might not 
otherwise be able to. Their accessibility and relatively low cost make them especially important 
for low-income students, students of color, and first-generation college students. Unfortunately, 
research shows that far too few of these students succeed. Among those who enrolled for the 
first time at a two-year college in the 2003-04 academic year, only 18 percent attained a 
certificate or degree within three years. The large majority remained enrolled without a degree 
(37 percent) or were no longer enrolled at any institution (45 percent) by June 2006. 2 Among 
students of color, the rate of certificate or degree attainment is even lower, with only 14 percent 
of African-American students and 15 percent of Hispanic and Native American students 
earning a certificate or degree within three years. Overall for all groups, men fare worse than 
women. 3 

There are many reasons for these low rates of success, but paramount among them is 
that too few students entering community college are prepared to perform college-level work. 
Some studies suggest that 60 percent of new students require at least one developmental (or 
remedial) course. 4 Unfortunately, once students are placed into these courses, many make slow 
academic progress or drop out. Students who are academically underprepared are also likely to 
be socially underprepared for college. Many high school students do not know about taking 
college preparatory classes or filling out financial aid and college admission applications. Once 
they are in college, they may not be aware of the elements of academic and social engagement 
that can support their success — including talking to faculty and staff, making friends on 
campus, studying with others, and participating in on-campus activities. The literature confirms 
that such engagement is important for students’ success in college, 5 but it is often missing, 
particularly among men. 6 Students’ engagement may also be affected by factors related to their 



'Dowd (2003). 

2 Berkner and Choy (2008). 

3 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (2006). 
4 Collins (2009). 

5 Kuh et al. (2006); Community College Survey of Student Engagement (2008). 
Community College Survey of Student Engagement (2008). 
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identity — such as race, ethnicity, gender, social class, educational background, and region — 
that influence choices and behavior in meaningful ways. 

This report presents findings from a qualitative study of 87 male students of color tak- 
ing developmental math classes at four community colleges. Each of the colleges was involved 
in a national initiative called Achieving the Dream, which aims to improve the academic 
success of community college students by helping colleges become more skilled at gathering 
and using data to understand students’ needs and progress and evaluating the effectiveness of 
strategies designed to improve students’ outcomes. Through focus groups and individual 
interviews, researchers sought to answer three main questions: 

• What were the factors that motivated these students to enroll in community 
college? 

• How are students’ backgrounds — academic, social, and cultural — relevant 
to their postsecondary experiences and behaviors? 

• What cultural or identity-related factors aided or impeded the students’ 
ability to engage socially and academically on their campuses? 

The ultimate aim of this study is to gain insight into how policymakers and educators 
can help improve the success rates of men of color by developing programs and adopting 
practices that support their educational and personal goals, based on an understanding of the 
factors that help or hinder their success. The remainder of this chapter provides more detail on 
the Achieving the Dream initiative, the decision to focus this study on men of color in develop- 
mental math, the research methodology, and the colleges where the research interviews took 
place. 

What Is Achieving the Dream? 

Achieving the Dream: Community Colleges Count is a multiyear, national initiative de- 
signed to improve students’ success at the nation’s community colleges, with a special focus on 
students of color and low-income students.” 7 Achieving the Dream’s partner organizations, 
MDRC among them, work on multiple fronts to support the use of data to drive institutional 
improvement. The initiative’s efforts include changes in institutional practices and policies at 
participating colleges, research into effective practices at community colleges, public policy 
work, and outreach to communities, businesses, and the public. Starting with 27 community 
colleges in five states that joined Achieving the Dream in 2004, 8 the initiative has expanded to 



7 MDC, Inc. (2008). 

8 Brock et al. (2007). 
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102 colleges in 22 states. These colleges entered the initiative during multiple years and are 
identified by the “round” in which they joined. This study focuses on several “Round 1” 
schools, which received their demonstration grants in 2004. All of these campuses were located 
in either the southeastern or southwestern United States. 

Why Did This Study Look at Men of Color in Developmental 
Math? 

Improving developmental education is an area of high interest within Achieving the 
Dream and across the nation. According to an early Achieving the Dream report, less than a 
third of students at Round 1 colleges who were referred to developmental coursework were able 
to pass their highest-level developmental math class within a three-year period; pass rates in 
developmental English and reading were only marginally better. 9 While all types of students are 
enrolled in developmental courses, and the majority of them are white, students of color are 
overrepresented in these courses relative to their proportion of college enrollment. 10 Further- 
more, outcomes for male students of color — such as rates of passing courses, grade point 
averages, semester-to-semester retention, and graduation rates — were lower than those of 
students overall and lower than those of either white students or women in their own racial or 
ethnic groups. 11 

There is also a wide body of research documenting the poor life chances of men of col- 
or, from low educational attainment to high rates of unemployment and involvement with the 
criminal justice system. Research suggests that people who obtain postsecondary education are 
much less likely to experience these undesirable outcomes. 12 

Low levels of engagement in college and lack of academic success among male stu- 
dents of color are persistent concerns among community college administrators, faculty, and 
staff. At Achieving the Dream conferences and other meetings, such professionals frequently 
discuss the difficulties they experience “reaching” and retaining male students from these 
backgrounds. These concerns underscore the importance of focusing on this group to under- 
stand their perspectives and to leam how to help them achieve greater success in college and in 
life. 



9 Brock et al. (2007). 

10 Lee, Muraskin, Price, and Whitson (2005). 

"According to the January/February 2008 Achieving the Dream Data Notes, men generally (and men of 
color specifically) were more likely than women to be referred to a developmental course, but less likely than 
women to persist to the following semester and to accumulate credits. 

12 Baum and Payea (2005); Harper (2006); Clayton, Hewett, and Gaffney (2004). 
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Research Methodology 

Intensive qualitative methods are frequently used in an exploratory manner to leam 
about a group of people or a phenomenon. Using individual and group interviews, among other 
methods of observation, the qualitative researcher seeks to attain a detailed understanding of the 
circumstances experienced by his or her subjects. Although these findings usually cannot be 
generalized due to sample size and selection limitations, they can yield a depth and detail of 
understanding that quantitative approaches cannot, often revealing the “why” behind an observ- 
able dimension. 

In three rounds of fieldwork conducted over one year, the qualitative inquiry for this re- 
port explored the following themes: academic preparedness, motivation for going to college, 
cultural identity, college expectations, student engagement, social comiectedness and support, 
developmental and other classroom experiences, relationships with faculty and staff, and 
external pressures, including work, family, peers, and finances. Although the sample was drawn 
from developmental class rolls at the four campuses, this report does not explicitly consider 
developmental math instruction or curricula. Instead, it uses placement into developmental math 
as an indicator of lack of academic preparation for the participating students. 

In order to provide context for the experiences of the men in this sample, much of the 
inquiry focused on learning more about their backgrounds: their educational and work histories, 
their relationships with family and friends, their experiences in their respective communities, 
and how these influenced their decisions to go to college. This research shows that the back- 
grounds of these men shaped their identity, behavior, and choices as individuals and as college 
students. Understanding how these students reacted to typical college-related experiences is 
important if colleges are to respond effectively to their needs through programs, support, and 
systems. 13 

Three field visits took place over the course of the 2007-08 academic year; three to five 
focus groups were held during each visit. The size of each focus group ranged from three to 12 
men, with a total sample of 87 students. The study was designed to target the same set of 
students over the course of the entire school year in order to capture the array of issues they 
faced during this time. 14 During the final round of focus groups, students answered questions 
about their challenges as college students and proposed their own solutions. In addition, 29 of 
the 87 students were interviewed individually during the field visits to gather more detailed 
infomiation about their personal experiences. 



13 Steele and Aronson (1995); Rowley, Sellers, Chavous, and Smith (1998). 

14 However, not every student who participated in the focus groups offered during the first field visit to 
their campus participated in the follow-up focus groups conducted during the subsequent field visits. 
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Students were recruited for the first round of fieldwork primarily through campus con- 
tacts. Each campus provided the site researcher with support in identifying and recruiting 
students. The team produced standard letters, flyers, and scripts with which the campus staff 
and faculty could assist with recruitment. The researchers experienced a variety of challenges 
“reaching” the subgroup, mirroring the concerns expressed by administrators, faculty, and staff 
in the design phase. Some campus contacts reported experiencing similar difficulties in their 
previous efforts to get male students of color to participate in college events. In every case, once 
on site, each of the field researchers had to use additional methods, such as classroom visits and 
phone calls to potential participants, to fill the groups. Additional recruitment took place during 
the second round of fieldwork to make up for attrition from focus groups in the first round. 

Students were compensated for their participation in both focus groups and individual 
interviews; those who participated in all of the focus groups received a total of $200 by the end 
of the study. 15 Focus groups were also held with developmental math faculty, as well as with 
counselors and advisers at the four campuses, to gain their perspectives on the issues faced by 
underprepared male students of color. All focus groups and interviews were audio recorded, 
transcribed, coded, and analyzed for themes. The research team also visited classrooms and 
tutoring centers at all campuses and minority male support groups or other such programs at the 
campuses that had them. Finally, demographic and transcript data on student participants were 
collected (transcript data are presented in a text box in Chapter 4). 



Community Colleges Selected for This Study 

This study was conducted at four nonresidential community college campuses in the 
southeast and southwest. 16 Each of these campuses met the following criteria: (1) joined 
Achieving the Dream as a Round 1 college in 2004, (2) had a substantial population of students 
of color, (3) expressed an interest in participating in this study, and (4) had an institutional 
interest in this student subgroup, as well as in improving developmental education. Table 1.1 
provides more detail about selected characteristics of these colleges. The names and locations of 
the colleges are not revealed in the interest of protecting the confidentiality of the students who 
participated. The analysis in this report aggregates findings across the four campuses but 
disaggregates by certain demographic characteristics. 



15 The subset of students who participated in all of the focus groups and personal interviews received a 
total of $280. Compensation levels were increased during following field visits to encourage students to 
continue participating. 

16 The distribution of colleges across the southeast and southwest reflects the locations of Round 1 Achiev- 
ing the Dream colleges. 
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Achieving the Dream: Terms of Engagement 
Table 1.1 

Selected Characteristics of Colleges in the Study 



Characteristic 


College A 


College B 


College C 


College D 


Region 


Southwest 


Southeast 


Southwest 


Southeast 


Total enrollment 11 


10,000-25,000 


Under 10,000 


10,000-25,000 


Over 25,000 


Enrollment, by race/ethnicity a (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


36 


35 


3 


43 


Black, non-Hispanic 


3 


39 


0 


15 


Hispanic 


41 


5 


94 


24 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2 


4 


1 


5 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Nonresident alien 


1 


6 


1 


3 


Students receiving financial aid b (%) 


70 


52 


85 


64 


First-time student retention rate c (%) 


Full-time students 


55 


46 


57 


71 


Part-time students 


34 


34 


44 


51 


Graduation rate d (%) 


8 


14 


15 


35 


Transfer-out rate d (%) 


12 


n/a 


9 


13 



SOURCE: These data are from the U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Science's 2008 College 
Navigator reports. 

NOTES: a Enrollment data are reported for the fall 2007 term. Distributions by race/ethnicity may not add to 100 
percent due to the exclusion of the "race/ethnicity unknown" and "two or more races" categories from this table. 
b Financial aid data are reported for full-time, first-time, degree- or certificate-seeking students in 2006-2007. 
detention rates measure the percentage of students entering in fall 2006 who continue their studies into the 
following fall. 

d Graduation and transfer-out rates are calculated for full-time, first-time undergraduates who began their 
programs in 2004. Graduation rates measure the percentage of entering, certificate- or degree-seeking students 
who complete their programs within 150 percent of the normal time to program completion. Transfer-out rates 
measure the percentage of entering students who transfer to another institution within that time. 



College A is located in the southwest. Its multiple campuses serve two cities and their 
surrounding areas. Reflecting the larger community, this college has a significant number of 
Native American students, many more than the other three colleges in this study. 

College B, the smallest college in the study, has about one quarter the number of stu- 
dents that attend College A. It is located in the southeast and serves two counties and a city. 
Similar to the population of the city and one of these counties, about 40 percent of students at 
this college identify themselves as African-American. 
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College C is located in the southwest. Its student population is closer in size to that of 
College A, though not as large. This college has multiple campuses and serves two counties 
where the majority of people are of Hispanic origin. Both these counties and College C have the 
lowest percentage of whites among the sites in this study. 

College D has the largest student population in the study. Its campuses serve two cities 
and two counties in the southeast. While the racial make-up of the service area varies from city 
to county, on average there are about twice as many Hispanics as African-Americans. This 
disparity decreases when student populations are averaged across the campuses, but Hispanics 
still outnumber African-Americans. 17 

Typical of many community colleges, these colleges had few extracurricular activities 
or organizations for students. None of these campuses had more than modest athletic facilities 
or sports teams, and some had none. One of the campuses, serving mostly African-American 
students, had a minority male mentoring program. Another had a “bridge” program that helped 
low-income and minority students prepare for college during the summer between finishing 
high school and starting college and continuing into the school year. Very few of the students in 
the sample were aware of or participated in any extracurricular activities on their campuses. 



Organization of This Report 

This report is organized as follows. Chapter 2 presents information on the precollege 
backgrounds and experiences of these students, examining why they decided to come to college 
and the routes they took to get there. Chapter 3 focuses on the students’ racial and ethnic 
identities. Chapter 4 explores their social engagement (or lack thereof) on their college cam- 
puses. Chapter 5 addresses the topics of money, work, and seeking help from others. Through- 
out these chapters, students share their perspectives on themes of identity and engagement in 
their own words; readers should be warned that their language is sometimes graphic. Three 
student profiles are also interspersed in these chapters to exemplify the diversity of experiences 
and perspectives these men represent. Finally, Chapter 6 concludes by examining the implica- 
tions of these students’ experiences on policy and programmatic offerings for consideration by 
key decision-makers at community colleges. 



17 Demographic information about these four colleges is drawn from the College Navigator reports of the 
U.S. Department ofEducation (2008a). 
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Chapter 2 



Students’ Backgrounds and Motivations for 
Going to College 



This chapter explores the backgrounds of the men interviewed for this study and con- 
siders their demographic characteristics, educational experiences, motivation for and pathways 
to pursuing higher education, and the personal and professional goals they hope to achieve in 
college. This study held as open questions whether and how educational, racial, ethnic, or social 
backgrounds influenced the reported engagement of these students in college. 

Though some issues are unique to students from African-American, Hispanic, or 
Native American backgrounds, our analysis of the qualitative data reveals several important 
themes that hold across racial or ethnic subgroups. For example, the men in this study shared 
similar thoughts about how society perceives them, particularly based on appearance, and 
similar reactions to these perceptions. They reported a strong adherence to their own cultural 
and aesthetic preferences in temis of their appearance and were not willing to change in order to 
“fit in” or be accepted, either in their communities or on their campuses. Conceivably, this 
choice could influence their success as students if their appearance stimulated stereotypical 
thoughts in the minds of instructors or staff and interfered with their ability to be treated as other 
students are. 

Another important theme identified in the analysis relates to manhood, or what it means 
to be a man. This theme, which seemed to be more salient to the men than race or ethnicity, is 
explored in later chapters. 

As the following sections show, although the men in the sample were subject to stereo- 
types based on their race, ethnicity, or appearance, they cannot be typecast. They come from a 
variety of backgrounds and have diverse educational and employment histories, family circum- 
stances, and life experiences. In focus groups and interviews, the men were thoughtful, funny, 
open, and helpful. The focus groups provided them with a safe space to talk to the researchers 
and to one another in strict confidentiality about their experiences and perspectives on life, 
work, and school. They freely shared insightful stories, some painful or disturbing, of their 
experiences as men of color, both in and outside of college. Before discussing the major themes 
of these stories, this chapter opens with a review of the demographic characteristics of the 
sample. 
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Characteristics of the Sample 

Table 2.1 shows the demographic characteristics of the 87 men who participated in the 
study at all four community colleges The data are drawn from a brief baseline information 
questionnaire filled out by the participants at the beginning of their first focus group. The table 
reports on the participants’ race/ethnicity, and age, on their highest grade completed, diplomas 
or degrees earned (prior to entering the study), time elapsed since their receipt of a high school 
diploma or General Educational Development certificate (GED), and student status. Because 
the sample was small, the data have not been disaggregated by site, and many of the categories 
have been collapsed. 

As only students enrolled in a developmental math course were eligible to participate in 
this study, all the participants were to some degree underprepared for college-level course work. 
In fact, a majority (68 percent) of the students placed into a developmental reading or English 
course as well. This is a common pattern at community colleges nationwide. 

The average age of the participants was 24. As shown in Table 1, 55 percent of the men 
were between the ages of 17 and 20, while the remaining 45 percent were 21 or older. This table 
also shows that a plurality of participants identified themselves as Hispanic (47 percent), 
followed by African-American (43 percent), and Native American (8 percent). The racial/ethnic 
groups were not evenly distributed among the four colleges. The campuses had either predomi- 
nantly African-American participants or Hispanic participants, and all of the Native American 
students were clustered at one institution. 

Analysis of the interview data shows that these men were raised in a variety of settings. 
Most came either from traditional nuclear families or single-parent households; a few were 
raised by other relatives. Some had many siblings, while others had none. When talking about 
their childhoods, many of the men recounted stories of stable family circumstances in which 
they felt safe and loved. They talked about traveling to visit relatives or taking trips for church 
and school functions. However, at the other extreme were striking cases of neglect and abuse. A 
few of the men interviewed reported being abandoned by their parents, as well as suffering 
physical and emotional abuse. For the men in this study, there was no “average experience” in 
temis of upbringing; they came from the middle class, the working class, the reservation, and 
the ghetto. 

Some of the younger participants between the ages of 17 and 20 still lived at home, 
were not financially independent, and received help from family members to pay for college. 
Most of the older participants were more established and were generally living independently of 
their parents. The older men were often married and were parents. Whether young and still 
living with their parents or older with families of their own, most of the men in this sample held 
family to be of primary importance. They emphasized the centrality of family in their lives, 
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Achieving the Dream: Terms of Engagement 
Table 2.1 



Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline: Fall 2007 





All Campuses 


Race/ethnicity a (%) 


Hispanic 


47.1 


Black 


42.5 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


8.0 


White or multiracial 


2.3 


Age (%) 


17-20 years old 


55.3 


2 1 years and older 


44.7 


Average age (years) 


23.8 


Highest grade completed (%) 


1 1th grade or lower 


7.1 


1 2th grade 


92.9 


Diplomas/degrees eamed b (%) 


High school diploma 


86.0 


GED 


16.3 


Occupational/technical certificate 


4.7 


Time elapsed since high school graduation/GED receipt (%) 


Less than one year 


35.7 


Between one and five years 


38.6 


More than five years 


25.7 


Student status (%) 


Incoming freshman 


66.3 


Returning student 


27.9 


Transfer student 


5.8 


Sample size (n=87) 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Baseline Information Form (BIF) data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table use all available data for the 87 sample members. Missing values are not 
included in individual variable distributions. Distributions may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

a Respondents who said they are Hispanic and chose a race are included only in the Hispanic category. 
Respondents who said they are not Hispanic and chose more than one race are only in the multiracial category. 
b Distributions may not add to 100 percent because categories are not mutually exclusive. 
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whether being responsible for the care and financial support of loved ones or receiving social 
and emotional support from their relatives. 

Most of the participants (66 percent) were entering freshmen at their campuses. Across 
all age groups, the majority of the men in this study balanced full-time employment with school, 
and most had also worked before they entered college. Because of these work responsibilities, 
the majority of students in the sample were not attending college full time. 

A handful of the men (5 percent) had received occupational or technical certificates be- 
fore participating in the study, but none had attained a college degree. Eighty-six percent had 
earned a high school diploma, and 16 percent had received a GED. These figures are higher 
than the national average for men of color, 1 suggesting that this sample is higher performing 
than a random sample, though all the participants are still in need of academic remediation. As 
the following sections show, these men are remarkably resilient in light of the challenges and 
obstacles they have faced. Low expectations and past negative experiences in their communities 
and schools, while troubling, did not prevent them from wanting to attend college or persever- 
ing once they got there. These men report in the focus groups and interviews that they regularly 
buck the stereotypes associated with their racial and ethnic groups. 

The majority of the study’s participants (64 percent) did not immediately go to college 
after graduating from high school or completing a GED. The intervals between high school and 
college ranged from one year to 10 years or more. During these intervals, the men worked in 
fields ranging from hospitality to entertainment, the military to barbering, and retail to illegal 
drug sales. Some had worked in particular fields for many years and decided to return to school 
in order to advance from worker to boss. The motivations of the men for going to college will 
be explored later in this chapter. 



Past Educational Experiences 

Research shows that race, ethnicity, social class, and gender play a large role in school 
success or failure. 2 According to a number of studies, gaps in achievement across each of these 
characteristics result from “cumulative disadvantages associated with substandard precollege 
educational preparation.” 3 The literature identifies men of color as the subgroup with the most 
persistent lag; 4 education statistics consistently reveal that males of color cluster at the top of the 

According to the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics (2008b), the 
national rates of high school completion (including both diplomas and GED certificates) among black and 
Hispanic males ages 25 and older are only 82. 1 and 60.9 percent, respectively. 

2 Ogbu (1988). 

3 Kuh et al. (2006), p. 45. 

4 Gibbs (1988); Irvine (1991); Polite and Davis (1999). 
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distribution for virtually every indicator of school failure, including dropout rates, absenteeism, 
suspension and expulsion, and low standardized test scores. 5 

Researchers have also noted that men of color are frequently the targets of negative atti- 
tudes and lowered expectations from teachers, counselors, and administrators. 6 For instance, 
Strayhom (2008) reports that: 

Black male youth often do not have access to or are discouraged from participat- 
ing in college preparatory curricula and activities. . .Black men are often viewed 
as an at-risk population in education. . .and tend to be described with words that 
have negative connotations such as uneducable, endangered, dysfunctional, dan- 
gerous, and lazy.... 7 

Unfortunately, such low expectations and stereotypes may turn into a self-fulfilling 
prophecy for many men of color in secondary school classrooms nationwide. 8 While the 
literature has focused predominantly on the challenges faced by African-American men, this 
study shows that similar stereotypes and expectations extend to other groups of men of color as 

well. 



A number of the men in the sample reported negative experiences in high school that il- 
lustrate the phenomenon that Strayhom describes. For example, Farris 9 said: 

[Teachers] don’t pay attention to you as much, and there was a lot of prejudice 
going on at that time, also. And we were always sat in the back, you know. In- 
stead of like wanting to learn, we were. . .deterred away from that. 

Although the stereotype is that men of color sit in the back by choice, Farris’s percep- 
tion was that he and his friends of color were placed in the back by their teachers. His comment 
offers a very different interpretation of the classroom seating arrangement and the roots of 
disengagement. Ed described a similar aspect of his high school experience: 

[When I] think back into high school, and it wasn’t really they were blocking 
you, but the teachers, some of ’em, didn’t really believe in you or didn’t give you 
that extra push, even though they did it for [white students]. 

Ed identified lack of attention from secondary school teachers as a factor that led to his own 
academic disengagement. 



5 Garibaldi (1992). 

6 Harvey (2002); Johnson, Duffett, and Ott (2005); Strayhom (2008). 

7 Strayhom (2008), p. 27. 

8 Washington and Lee (1982). 

9 As noted, the students’ names have been changed to protect the identities of the participants in this study. 
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Luis attributed a discouraging comment from a teacher to her judgment of his potential 
for advancement based on his ethnicity: 

1 had a teacher tell me, “I’ll help you drop out as soon as you turn 16.” I was like, 
“What? No, I’m going to stay in school!” She’s just [thinking] “Oh, that’s one of 
them Spanish kids, they don’t care about school, they’re going to go flip burgers. 

I'll help you go flip burgers.” 

Another student, Douglas, talked about running into teachers from high school now that 
he is in college; he felt that these teachers were surprised that he was in college instead of in jail. 

In sum, these men reported low expectations and stereotypes based on race or ethnicity 
as significant elements of their secondary school experiences. Regardless of race, ethnicity, age, 
or location, these men described negative experiences in which high school teachers communi- 
cated low expectations for their academic and life trajectories. Both older and younger men 
recounted these stories of discouragement and disengagement in their high schools, thus 
indicating that such stereotyping cannot simply be attributed to an earlier era. 

With alarming consistency, the students talked about their lack of preparation for col- 
lege, less in terms of academic preparation (although that may be evident from their placement 
in developmental course work) than in terms of directional guidance and advice about going to 
college. From understanding the importance of grades in high school to taking necessary tests 
and filling out applications, these students did not feel that they were groomed by their high 
schools to be “college material.” Timothy explained: “I was invisible in high school; I believe 
high school failed me. . .in the sense that. . .the whole four years I went. . .1 didn’t know what a 
guidance counselor was for. I thought you go to guidance counseling if you get in trouble.” 
James had a similar comment: 

I didn’t know anything about filling out college applications. . .GP As. . .any of 
that. You know, the teachers just, I was invisible. I went to school, did my class 
work, I did good in school, but no one approached me and said, “Hey about col- 
lege, how about scholarships?” or anything like that. So it was pretty much 
you’re a young black male going to school, and you’re invisible. They don’t take 
the time with you that they should, that they take with the. . .white students. 

The students in focus groups were not asked to examine how their own behavior may 
have contributed to their lack of preparation for college. It is quite possible that there was some 
interaction between the attributes and behaviors the young men displayed and the attitudes and 
behavior of their teachers. Nevertheless, it seems that a pattern of low expectations leading to 
poor preparation began well before they stepped onto a college campus. 
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Motivations for Going to College 

Even though many of the men in the sample had negative educational experiences, a 
large majority graduated from high school, and all decided to go to college. This suggests that 
the men were more motivated than some of their high school teachers and counselors gave them 
credit for. Research indicates that motivation is one of the most important factors associated 
with students’ success. 10 When asked what made them decide to go to college, the responses of 
the men clustered around several main sources of motivation: 

• To increase their earnings or to pursue an entrepreneurial dream. 

The men in this study made an explicit connection between educational attainment and 
the potential for increased earnings. Those interested in owning their own businesses said that 
they believed a college education and business-related course work would help to ensure their 
success. For example, when asked why he was in college, Labron responded: “Just to make 
money. Because nowadays in society a college degree is the equivalent to what the high school 
degree was in the ’60s and ’70s; you need it now to make money and do something big in your 
life.” Similarly, Max said: “I want to open up my own businesses and be my own man. . .like 
spas and barbershops. . . I just want something I can call my own.” 

• To earn respect or to be “in charge.” 

As noted, stereotypes and low expectations for these men permeated many of their life 
experiences. Some felt that by earning a certificate or degree, they would be inoculated against 
such false judgments. For instance, when asked about his reasons for attending college, Peter 
answered: 



Respect. When you don’t have a college degree they look at you as a low life. 

And from what I’ve learned, it’s like if I get a college degree, they’re not going 
to look at me as a low life. . .a street kid, you know, they’re going to give me the 
respect that I deserve because I worked for it. 

In a similar vein, Giovante said: “I’m 40 years old and I’d like to make a change and be 
the boss instead of the worker. I want to pursue an associate’s [degree] here, and hopefully get 
my contractor’s license.” The theme of respect emerged strongly in the interviews and will be 
explored further in Chapter 4. 

• To be a role model and provide for their children. 



10 Rendon and Mathews (1989); Cross (1991). 
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